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THE HERO TALES OF THE GAEL. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


SOME of our most important Hero Tales have not yet appeared 
in a form accessible either to the general public or to those 
students who interest themselves in popular and folk tales, _It is 
the intention of this series of articles to supply this want: transla- 
tions, with introductions and notes, will be given of the leading 
tales that mark each cycle of our Gaelic heroic literature. Our 
sources are chiefly the following :—For two of the most important 
tales—the story of Deirdre and the Cow-spoil of Cualgne—we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. A. Carmichael and the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, respectively collector and publishers of ex- 
cellent popular versions of these tales, taken down in vigorous 
Gaelic. For the translation we are alone responsible. A second 
source is J. F. Campbell’s “ Leabhar na Feinne.” This collection 
of Heroic Gaelic Ballads contains only Gaelic texts: it is entitled 
Vol. J., it being Mr. Campbell’s intention to issue a translation of 
the work. The death of the author has cut off all hope of this, 
and the work remains practically a sealed book for those who 
cannot read and understand Gaelic. These ballads, as we shall 
see, are mostly rhymed prose tales, and some of the Gaelic intro- 
ductions are as important as the ballads they preface. Our third 
source is various: some four or five of these tales we have our- 
selves collected in a popular and somewhat debased form, and 
there are others scattered in various publications, more or less 
ephemeral, of which we shall make use. 
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Our versions, it will be observed, will all be modern and 
popular ; they will be all native to the Gaelic Highlands, where 
they have been orally collected within the last century and a-half. 
The only work, connected with our subject, that could be counted 
on as native previous to last century, is the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore (circa 1512), for all our early Edinburgh manuscripts 
are couched in Irish Gaelic, and most of them are clearly of Irish 
origin. Consequently we hold these “suspect,” and confine 
ourselves purely to the popular heroic literature of the Highlands 
as taken down and written since the time of Culloden. We shall, 
of course, make reference to the Dean of Lismore’s Book, for it is 
written in the Gaelic vernacular of his time, at least for the most 
part, but even it we may suspect of Irish influence, for the Dean, 
Leing a cleric, was strongly drawn towards ecclesiastical and 
literary Ireland, the seat of the Middle-Age Celtic Church and 
Literature, and the district in which he wrote—Perthshire—has 
been, next to Argyle, most directly connected with Ireland, 
belonging, as it does, to the Southern and more Irish dialect of 
the Gaelic. But this brings us to consider the relationship 
between the Hero Tales and Ballads of Ireland and those of 
Scotland. 

ARE THE GAELIC HERO TALES OF IRISH ORIGIN ? 


In the full blaze of the Ossianic controversy, the Irish writers 
claimed that Ossian and Fingal belonged to them and to them 
alone ; the Scottish Gael had merely borrowed these tales ; even 
Macpherson could not keep his fabricated Fingal out of Ireland : 
and they could point to definite historic dates and definite locali- 
ties as the times and scenes of these events. Such were the ar- 
guments used, with many disparaging remarks as to the purity 
and antiquity of the Scottish Gaelic as compared with its near sis- 
ter dialect of Ireland. But it is not the controversialists of the 
past and present that alone held or hold this view. In a modified 
form it has commended itself to Prof. Windisch, who, in his 
“ Keltische Sprachen,” says that his opinion “tends to the con- 
clusion that all these poems, as well as the sagas which they in- 
clude, are of Irish origin, and I scarcely believe that the Scots 
brought them in this shape from their earlier settlements. I 
think it much more probable from the style of composition that 
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many poems were brought over in later centuries either orally or 
written.” Here the Professor touches two questions ; the Scots 
or Gaels came from Ireland ; did they bring the sagas of the race 
with them? Secondly, many of the “ Ossianic” poems appear to 
be later than this period; they introduce the Ossianic heroes as 
fighting with the Norse and especially with Manus who fell in 
1103; were these composed in Ireland and brought across to 
Scotland, for the ballad of Manus is found on both Scotch and 
Irish soil, in Miss Brooke’s Religues as well as in Gillies’ Collection? 
Or was the communication between the two countries in the later 
Middle Ages so close and constant in language and literature that 
in these respects the two peoples were practically one? We 
shall find that the latter alternative is nearest the truth. 

For Ireland and Scotland had practically a common language 
and literature till the time of the Reformation, and even after the 
Reformation the ebb of the Irish influence was felt in our earliest 
printed works and in the orthography adopted. The first Gaelic 
book printed in Scotland was Bishop Carswell’s Gaelic Prayer 
Book (1567), and it, as O’Donovan, than whom no better judge 
could be found, says, “is pure Irish and agrees with the Irish 
manuscripts of the same period in orthography, syntax, and idiom.” 
At that time the literary language for the two countries was 
identical ; but we must not think that the popular dialects were 
in any such harmony with one another. We have every indica- 
tion that the popular Gaelic of Scotland was travelling with 
greater rapidity down the grooves of change than the literary 
dialect of the time, which itself was changing from middle Irish 
to modern Irish. Once the Reformation broke the chain 
of connection, the Scotch Gaelic proceeded on its course 
of change unchecked by literary influences, and it is certain 
that during the last three hundred years our Gaelic has 
undergone greater changes than during any similar period 
of time previously. Little or nothing has been borrowed 
in the popular literature or in the popular language from 
Ireland since the Reformation. The common literary stock 
of hero tale and ballad belongs to the pre-Reformation time. 
The Gaels, in our opinion, came from Ireland originally ; in how 
many immigrations is unknown ; but the last and almost the only 
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one known was that Christian colony which Fergus, son of Erc, 
led into Scotland in the end of the fifth century. Culture, 
literature, and Christianity followed in their wake with Columba 
and his monks. The Irish bards carried the tales and poems of 
the mother country among a kindred people, and doubtless 
received in turn whatever Albanic genius was able to add to the 
common stock of Gaelic literature. This went on for nigh ten 
centuries, and Scotland was a second home not merely for the 
Irish priest and Culdee but also for the Irish poet and harper. 
“Even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” says Dr. Sullivan, 
in his article on Celtic Literature for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“the Irish poets and musicians included Scotland in their circuit, 
and took refuge, and sought their fortune there. We shall 
mention one instance as it happens to be instructive in another 
way, that of Muireadhach O’Daly, better known on account of 
his long stay in Scotland as Muireadhach Albanach, or Muireach 
the Scotsman.” This Muireach Albanach is believed to have 
been the ancestor of the Mac Vurrichs, hereditary bards to 
Clanranald, the direct descendant of whom figures in the Ossianic 
controversy. 

The conclusion we come to on this question as to whether 
our Gaelic Hero Tales are of Irish origin is simply this: we 
think the question is unfairly put; for when those tales were in 
the process of formation, a period which ends with the Reforma- 
tion, but which goes back to the origin of the Gaelic race of both 
Scotland and Ireland, the Gaelic-speaking peoples of Ireland and 
Scotland were one as regards language, literature, and culture. 
The first tale with which we shall commence our series, and also 
one of the very oldest, proves this. It is the story of Deirdre, 
and there the scenes are shifted from Ireland to Scotland and 
then from Scotland back again to Ireland. Of course Ireland, as 
the seat of the Gaelic race, produced most of the literature of that 
race, but we must not, because it is in the cultured language of 
Middle-Age Ireland that the best specimens of our Gaelic litera- 
ture is contained, say that Ireland produced all this literature, 
Besides, these Hero Tales, from their very nature, are for. the 
most part as old as the Gaelic language itself and belong to no 
particular epoch of the language or the race ; they develop with 
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the language and culture of the people, “grow with its growth 
and strengthen with its strength.” 

Scotland has advanced its own popular dialect to the position 
of a literary language, adopting many Irishisms, besides the 
orthography, in the process. The old Irish-Scottish literary 
language was lost and so too was its written literature. It is only 
the purely popular part of the old Gaelic literature, what was in the 
mouth and on the lips of the people, that has been retained. The 
more learned and literary pieces are unknown ; the histories and 
genealogies have disappeared, and with them, too, the many 
monkish manufactures that traced Irish history back to times 
previous to the flood. _It is, therefore, what is purely popular of 
the remarkable Irish-Scottish literature that has lasted to our time, 
and it comes to be a question whether this popular or folk litera- 
ture is a broken-down form of the older learned and written 
literature, or whether the learned literature was an attempt to 
raise the popular literature to the dignity of history and rational 
incident. We may put the question in a more concrete form, 
thus: Are these Hero Tales the genuine popular tradition handed 
down through countless generations by oral transmission, or are 
they Tales written by literary men at definite times and places, 
and degraded by getting into general circulation among the 
people, who handed them down by oral tradition and made them 
get still more “ marred in the telling”? This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, because both processes probably went on at the 
same time: we shall be able to answer the question better after 
we have been through the tales, but meanwhile we may draw 
attention to what Mr. Alfred Nutt has said in our last number on 
this subject (pp. 552-4), and merely say that we incline to the 
view that the popular form of the Hero Tales is the oldest, while 
the literary form, is, for the most part, a rationalised or euhemer- 
ised (Bowdlerised ?) form of the popular Hero Tale. 

CONTENTS AND CYCLES OF THE GAELIC HERO TALES. 

The whole of our Gaelic Hero Tales centre round only two 
chief heroes: these heroes are Cuchulinn and Fionn. The Irish 
heroic literature, combining as it does the literary and popular 
elements, has at least one more important cycle of tales. This 
cycle is called the Mythological Cycle, and deals with the mythic 
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conquests of Ireland before the Christian era, the successive and 
strange races that inhabited the land, and the long list of Milesian 
kings that ruled for nigh two thousand years previous to the 
Christian era. The second cycle is the first cycle of the Scottish 
Gael, viz., the Cuchulinn Cycle, whose “circa” is the first years 
of the first century after Christ. The third cycle is that of Fionn 
—our second cycle in Scotland. This cycle is placed some three 
hundred years later than the Cuchulinn Cycle, towards the middle 
and end of the third century. The first Irish Cycle deals, as we 
said, with the early mythical history of Ireland and Scotland, and, 
however old it may be, it was completely recast by the monks in 
the Middle Ages, and all obtrusive Paganism was removed. 
Consequently the Irish gods became merely earthly sovereigns, 
chiefs of an early race that seized on and colonised Ireland. 
Monkish manufacture begins Irish history before the flood, when 
the Lady Cesair took the island. But she and her company were 
drowned, all except Finntan, who survived the flood in a Druidic 
sleep and lived for generations to relate the tale. Several post- 
deluvian “takings” of the island then follow ; but the outstanding 
invasions amount to four. These are the Fir-bolgs, overcome by 
the Tuatha-De-Danann, both of whom were successively annoyed 
by the Fomorians or sea-rovers ; and, lastly, came the Milesian or 
the real Gaelic Irish race. The Fir-bolg, Fomorians, and Tuatha- 
De-Danann fight with each other by means of Druidic arts mostly, 
and it is incontestably established that the Tuatha-De, as indeed 
the name shows, were the higher gods of the Gaels. The 
Fomorians were the gods of misrule and death ; that is also clear. 
The Fir-bolg may have been earth-powers, or they may have 
been the pre-Celtic inhabitants; it is hard to say. When the 
Milesians arrived they found the Tuatha-De-Danann in possession ; 
the Tuatha kept them at bay by Druid magaic, but at last came 
to terms with the Milesians or Gaels, gave up Ireland to them, 
and themselves retired to the Sids or fairy mounds, and to the 
Land of Promise, from which places they still watched and tended 
the actions of men. Now these facts, such as they are, appear in 
sober chronological order in the Irish annals, with minute details 
and genealogies. The Tuatha-De came to Ireland in the year 
1900 B.c., and the Milesians in 1700. 
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Such is the Mythological Cycle. Passing over some seventeen 
hundred years, we come to the beginning of the Christian era 
and to the Cuchulinn Cycle. Ireland was then divided into five 
provinces and over each was a king. An overking ruled at Tara 
in Meath. The stories of the Cuchulinn Cycle for the most part 
centre round the kings of Ulster and of Connaught. The cycle 
pens with Meave (Medb) as Queen over Connaught, whose 
consort and husband was Ailill, a weak and foolish man. Meave 
was a masterful woman, very beautiful but not very good. Some 
tales represent her as maternally of divine origin, and she herself 
seems ever young and fair. Ailill was her third husband. She 
had been married to Conchobar Mac Nessa, King of Ulster, but 
they had mutually divorced one another. The reign and rule of 
Conchobar is the Golden Age of Irish romance. He himself is 
a king of the patriarchal despotic type, a brave and able man, 
surrounded with a band of heroic warrior knights, called the 
“Knights of the Red Branch.” Fergus Mac Roich, who had 
been king before Conchobar, was for a time his subject; Fergus 
had married Nessa, Conchobar’s mother, and it was through her 
that Fergus lost the throne and her son gained it, for she had 
bargained, as the price of her hand, that her son must get one 
year’s rule as king. Once on the throne, Conchobar remained 
there, despite Fergus and with the consent of the people. 
There were three great heroes at his court, three 
brothers, sons of Usnach and nephews of Conchobar. 
Their names were Nois, Ardan, and Ainle. They were fleet 
as hounds in the chase and the three of them could successfully 
defy a province. They sang so sweetly that every human being 
who heard them was enchanted and the cattle gave two-thirds 
more milk. Just when these heroes were at their best, there was 
emerging from boyhood the greatest of all Gaelic warriors— 
Cuchulinn, son of Sualtam, “fortissimus heros Scotorum,” as Tiger- 
nach says. We are now at the opening of the tragic scenes of 
the Deirdre story ; up to this point we have followed the Irish 
accounts, which are fuller and more consistent than such facts as 
can be gleaned from our own popular tales. The story of Deirdre 
we shall tell in our next in English as it was recited in Gaelic over 


twenty years ago to Mr. Carmichael by a Barra Seanachaidh. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 





A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 


WHEN Lady Struan’s mind was sufficiently composed, she 
enquired particularly regarding the relations subsisting between 
Marsali and The Mackintosh of Mackintosh prior to the marriage 
of the former with Ewen. William explained the circumstances 
as well as he could. “Ah! Struan,” said her Ladyship, “I sur- 
mised there was an affair of jealousy in this case ; and some men 
are very revengeful when they are slighted in love.” “I was 
always under the impression,” said Struan, “that, in love matters, 
women were much more revengeful than men.” “That may be 
quite true,” said she, “as a general rule ; but, wherever you find 
a plausible and oily-mouthed man like The Mackintosh, who seems 
to drop honey at every word he utters, depend upon it, such an 
one has all the vices of a woman without any of her virtues, and 
is capable of perpetrating very cruel deeds.” “Bravo!” exclaimed 
Struan, “ you have hit the nail on the head ; but that will not re- 
lieve poor Marsali!” ‘“ Then,” said Lady Struan, “let us send her 
provisions and clothing, and particularly such things as will bury 
those poor murdered boys with decency.” “That is something 
to the purpose now!” said Struan. “And,” said Lady Struan, 
looking at her servants, “ which of you maids will volunteer to go 
up to assist Marsali, and be her companion for some time ?” 
“ Please, my lady,” said Margaret Robertson, a modest, comely 
young woman, “I will go; and my sister might take my place 
here.” “ Well done, you brave and thoughtful girl !” said Struan; 
“prepare to go immediately; and your sister shall have your 
place.” Margaret curtsied, and retired blushing ; and William’s 
heart thrilled as his eye iollowed her with warm admiration. And 
now Lady Struan, having graciously bowed to William (which 
honour he respectfully acknowledged with a low inclination of his 
body) retired, following after Margaret Robertson to the house to 
help that young woman to prepare for her journey. 

In a very short time, the expedition started from Dunalastair 
House. It consisted of Struan, William Cameron, Margaret 
Robertson, fourteen armed men, and several ponies carrying 
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panniers laden with provisions and other things, each horse being 
led by aman. They travelled westward along the north bank of 
the Dubhag, passing on their way Milton of Lochgarry, Drumma- 
glass, Auchtiobart, Drumcastle, Tom-a-chlachaig, and Craigvar, 
until they reached Kinloch Rannoch, then, as now, a village of 
some importance, at the east end of Loch Rannoch. Here they 
soon launched a boat, which, on account of its large size, was 
called Long Shruain, or “ Struan’s Ship ;” and, having stowed 
in the contents of the panniers, and sent away the ponies and 
gillies, the whole party went aboard and set sail for Tigh-na-dige. 

In the list of inedited Gaelic poems collected by the Dean of 
Lismore, there is one entitled “‘ Long air Loch Raineach,” or, 
“A ship on Loch Rannoch ;” and, whether or not Struan’s was 
the original of the ideal ship, this voyage of his deserved to be 
celebrated by the Celtic muse. A sail along this loch from east 
to west, save in a storm, when it is sublime, is always beautiful. 
The Sliosmin on the right, and the Sliosgaréh on the left, con- 
tinually present new scenes of varied loveliness; while, in the 
rear, the conical Schiehallion seems to grow in charming symmetry 
and grace, until, at length, two miles along, it is a perfect gem ; 
and then, in sailing on, it lessens inch by inch, and, like a small 
triangle in the clouds, vanishes at last behind the hills. Truly 
it is beautiful to sail along the Loch from east to west, extracting 
pleasure from the outer world ; but far more beautiful it is to sail 
like Struan, to visit the widow and the fatherless, and so to realise 
that higher pleasure in the soul of doing good. 


** Chuir Struan Long air Loch Raineach 
Bho’m fac e aluinneachd Schiechaillion,* 





* Schiehallion is a very beautiful object from all points in Rannoch whence it can 
be seen ; but probably the best point of view is from the public road that goes along 
the loch side under the farm-house of Annat. Here it appears perfectly symmetrical, 
and is truly a gem in the noblest setting of hills on each side and woodland and loch 
in the foreground. I remember one day in July, 1885, when driving in company 
with a number of Fifeshire gentlemen, coming upon this point in the afternoon when 
there was a dead calm on the loch, The sun shone above in a cloudless sky ; and 
all the surrounding hills with their woods and other greeneries were reflected in the 
bosom of the lake as in a mirror; but the great wonder was the part played by 
Schiehallion in this fairy scene, presenting as he now did a perfect cone below as well 
as a perfect cone above. One of the company, who was the editor of a newspaper, 
was so entranced with the sight that, springing out from the carriage, he rolled him- 
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’S e seoladh eadar Sliosan boidheach 
’S gu sonnraichte fa-chomhair na-h-Annait ; 
Ach ’nuair a chuir e ’n Long fo sheol 
Gu comhnadh choimhneil ’thoirt do Marsail, 
’S an sin bha’n aluinneachd bha mdr 
Is thar gach dr an Alb’ is Sasuinn.” 
That is— 

**Struan put a ship on Loch Rannoch, 
From which he saw the beauty of Schiehallion, 
When sailing between the pretty Slioses— 
More especially over against Annat ; 
But, when he placed the ship under sail 
To render kindly aid to Marsali, 
*Twas there the great beauty was 
And more precious than all the gold of Scotland and England.” 


Meanwhile, Marsali, left alone in 7igh-na-dige in charge of 
the living and the dead, now felt more keenly than even on the 
previous day, the horrors and desolation of her widowhood. That 
morning she lay long in bed, literally “ watering her couch with 
her tears ;” and when the cries of her only living child roused 
her, she groaned deeply, and said :— 


** Tain bhig, bhoidhich, bhioraich, 
An t- eun mn dheireach air an iris, 
Cha’n ioghnadh leam ged tha thu bideil 
Is cat a mhilltich air ar milleadh ; 
Ach ged a tha sinn’ 'n diugh cho diblidh 
*S ar fuil air iobair air clach-a-chruithne 
’S fhearr leam ‘nis bhi'n Tigh-na-dige 
No bhi le michliu ’am Cheann-a-cinnidh,” 


That is— 


** O little bonnie Zan Biorach, 
The last bird left upon the roost, 
I wonder not although thou cheep 
Since the cat of ruin has ruined us ; 


self on the ground, and roared, ‘‘ Isn't there anybody amongst you that will sym- 
pathise with me in appreciating one of the most perfectly beautiful pictures that 
ever appeared on the face of nature?” Although not so mercurial as our able and 
excellent friend, we yet, one and all, thoroughly enjoyed the scene which, in its mos 

striking features, we cannot expect to see often repeated. The sunsets on Schiehallion 
in the summer and autumn months are often gorgeous—so brilliant, indeed, in their 
purple and golden colourings that a picture truly representing the mountain bathed 
in such a warm glow of light and shade would be pronounced to be an exaggeration. 
The various phases of the mountain under clouds would also afford a delightful and 
not unprofitable subject of observation. It often passes through twenty different 
phases in one day. 
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But though to-day we are so feeble 

And our blood has been sacrificed on the stone of cruithne,* 

I'd rather now be in Zigh-na-dige 

Than be with infamy the Chief of a Clan.” 
Hereupon she arose from her bed; and having lit a fire, and 
swept the house, and attended to her little boy’s wants, as well as 
her own, she sat down for a long time on a stool, in the midst 
of what really was the silence of death in her household. Jain 
Biorach seemed awestruck and tongue-tied ; while poor “Strone” 
gave an occasional whine, and at length placing his chin on his 
mistress’s knee, looked up in her face so mournfully and lovingly, 
that the faithful beast appeared to sympathise with her in her 
sorrows. 


‘* A Shroin, a choin Eoghain,” arsa Marsaili, 
** D'am bu dual bhi coir, agus caoimhneil.” 


That is— 
** Strone, thou dog of Ewen,” said Marsali, 
** Thou hast a right to be worthy and kind,” 

At this point, little Zazz finding utterance, said, “ Nach eirich iad 
tuillidh, a Mhathair?” That is, “‘Won’t they rise any more, 
Mother?” Marsali’s heart was too full to answer this question, 
so artlessly put ; but, under the influence of the excitement pro- 
duced by it, she rose from her seat, and, having carefully 
removed the white linen sheet, gazed full on the mangled features 
of her three murdered boys, and said, ‘‘ A Thi Uile-chumhachd- 
aich, c’arson a cheadaich Thu do’n duine aingidh fuil neochiontach 
mo thriuir mhac a dhortadh ? Ach O mo Dhia! nach do chea- 
daich Thusa do dhroch dhaoine do Mhac fein a chuir gu bas? 
Agus A Mhuire bheannaichte! ma dh’ amhairc thusa roimh so 
air do Mhac is e air a chrann-cheusaidh, cha’n eil aobhar talaich 
agamsa ’nis. Ach na’m biodh dearbhadh agam gu’m bheil na 
h- anaman a dh’fhalbh tearuinte, an sin bhithinn sona.” That is, 
O Almighty One! why didst Thou permit the wicked man to 
shed the innocent blood of my three sons? But, O my God} 
didst Thou not permit wicked men to put Thine own Son to 
death? And O blessed Mary! if thou didst once on a time 





*Called then ‘‘ Clach-a-Chruithné,” or ‘‘ The Stone of the Picts ;” but ever since 
the Tragedy it has been named ‘‘ C/ach-nan-ceann,” or the ‘‘ Stone of the heads.” 
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behold thy Son on the Cross, I have no cause of complaint now. 
But if I were to have evidence that the departed souls are safe, 
I should then be happy.” 

Scarcely had Marsali uttered the above pious ejaculations, and 
decently covered again the faces of the dead, when a wonderful 
sight presented itself to her view. A swarm of large, black flies 
came in by the door, and having buzzed their way across the 
room alighted in such numbers on the white linen sheet that 
covered the bodies that in some places it looked almost black 
with them. Having obtained a foothold they all seemed deter- 
mined to keep possession of the sheet; and their large, bloated 
bodies and the disagreeable odour they emitted made them very 
disgusting inmates in a house. In less than five minutes after 
this, however, another swarm of white flies came in by the door 
and proceeded straight to where the black flies lay. Here a 
fierce and notable contention took place over the bodies of the 
dead, which ended in the white flies victoriously driving all the 
black flies not merely from the linen sheet but also completely 
out of the room. This battle of the flies is handed down in the 
following lines :— 

Chunnaic Mharsail comhrag gheur 
Eadar Chumhachdan nan speur 
Thar chloinn a chaidh a chuir gu bas 
Mar dhearbhadh air gun d’ fhuair iad gras ; 
Oir fhuair a chuileag bhan a bhuaidh 
Thar cuileag dhubh a bhais ’s an uaigh ; 
*S thug so do Mharsail solas mdr 
Gun robh na mairbh a nis an gloir. 
That is (somewhat freely rendered) — 


Marsail beheld a contest sair 

Between the powers of the air 

Over her children that were not 

As proof to her they mercy got ; 

For soon the white flies cleared the room 
From the black flies of death and doom, 
And Marsail joyed (so runs the story) 
Assured the dead were now in glory. 


Having been thus comforted, Marsali washed her face and 
combed her hair, and, putting on her best attire, shone bright 
with the additional lustre always imparted by deep sorrow over- 
come to a beautiful woman ; and, in the new strength given her, 
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she went out to revisit Clach-nan-Ceann—that stone of destiny 
which now marked a new epoch in the history of her family. 
She found both the stone and the sward in front of it still gory 
with the blood of her boys. “A Phrionnsa na sithe,” arsa Marsali, 
“a dhoirt a mach d’ fhuil fein gu sith a chuir air chois a’ measg 
dhaoine, c’ uin a bhuilicheas Tu sith ar an duthaich bhochd 
thruagh so? C’uin chuireas Tu crich air dortadh na fola’n ar 
measg? Greas an t-am ’s an cuir mort Chlach-nan-Ceann 
greann air Mdér-Shluagh na h- Alba.” That is, “O Prince of 
Peace,” said Marsali, ‘who didst shed Thine own blood to 
promote peace amongst men, when wilt Thou bestow peace on 
this poor, miserable country? When wilt Thou make an end of 
the shedding of blood in our midst? MHasten the time when the 
massacre of Clach-nan-Ceann shall rouse a universal feeling of 
horror amongst the people of Scotland.” 

When Marsali had uttered this heartfelt and appropriate prayer, 
she raised her eyes eastwards towards Beinn-a-Chuallaich, whose 
bold escarpment from its hither side presented the appearance of 
a rocky coast that had long been beaten by the waves of some 
primeval sea, and on the loch below beheld Struan’s well known 
ship sailing swiftly in the direction of Zigh-na-dige. She said— 

‘* Chi mi nis an sealladh uasal 
Thall fa chomhair Beinn-a-Chuallaich 


Loag fo sheol an duine choir 
A chunnaic mi an raoir am bruadair. 


‘* Ts mdr ar feum air daoine treun’ 
Gu daoine breun ’a chuir fo uamhainn 
’S a chuir an geill do ’n dia’ul e fein 
Gum bheil aig neamh an lamh an uach dair. 
‘* Mi’m sheasadh so aig Clach-nan-ceann 
Far’n deach’ mo chlann an dé a phronnadh 
Cha’n ioghnadh leam ged tha mi fann 
Is moran autrom air mo bhrollach. 
‘* Ach ged a tha mi air mo leon 
Is barrachd broin ri taobh mo theallaich, 
Nis chi mi neamh ag obrach seimh 
An aghaidh eiceirt ann ’an Raineach.” 
That is (freely translated) — 
‘* I see a sight serenely fair 
In front of Beinn a Chualaich there 
The good man’s ship upon the deep 
That I saw last night in my sleep. 
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‘* Great is our need of champions brave 
To terrify each wicked knave, 
And to his face the devil tell 
Heaven has the upper hand of hell. 


** While near this stone I now remain 
Where yesterday my boys were slain, 
No wonder though I feel opprest, 
And heave a heavy sigh for rest. 


‘* But though my heart is sorely wounded, 
And my fireside with grief surrounded, 
I see in Rannoch here this hour 
Heaven working ’gainst oppression’s power.” 


In a short time the ship arrived at a point opposite 7igh-na- 
dige; and Struan and his party at once proceeded to effect a 
landing. The first to go ashore was William, who eagerly ran to 
see how Marsali did, and to apprise her of the distinguished 
visitor she was to expect. The rest, however, soon followed, all 
being filled with a curiosity, not unmingled with awe, to see the 
scene and subjects of the bloody tragedy that had been enacted 
the day before. When Struan reached the top of the slight 
elevation that rose above the shore, he beheld Marsali and her 
little boy standing beside Clach-nan-ceann, with William at her 
right hand conversing with her. He admired her tall and com- 
manding form, and her grave and beautiful face. She bowed 
gracefully to him ; and Struan returned to this salutation a bow 
at once profound and deferential. He felt instinctively that he 
was in the presence of asuperior woman. “ Madam,” said he to her, 
“T understand you are in distress, and I am come to give you all 
the assistance in my power.” “ Honoured chief,” replied Marsali, 
“TI am indeed in unspeakable affliction ; but He who rules over 
all has wonderfully sustained me, and it was surely He that put 
it in your heart to come here to give me comfort and assistance.” 
Struan here presented Margaret Robertson and said, “I have 
brought this young woman to help you, and she has come of her 
own accord.” “I feel very grateful to you both for this,” said 
Marsali; “and I regard her as an angel sent from heaven to 
minister to me in the hour of need!” Hereupon Margaret stepped 
forward, and taking up Jain Bzorach in her arms, kissed him. 
The poor little boy, notwithstanding his recent rough experience 
at the hands of strangers, took kindly to her at once, and flinging 
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his arms around her neck kissed her in return. This sight was 
too much for Marsali. She cried out ‘‘ Buidheachas do NI MATH 
gum bheil mi faicinn gradh an duigh far an robh fuath an dé,” 
that is, “ Thank goodness I see ove to-day where there was hatred 
yesterday !” and laying aside that dignified reserve which she had 
been trying to maintain in Struan’s presence, she took Margaret in 
her arms and tenderly embraced her, and cried and sobbed over her 
likeachild. The scene was very affecting to all present. William 
felt a secret thrill in his bosom which rose up like an apple to his 
throat. Struan took out his pocket-handkerchief and appeared 
for some time to be very busy in blowing his nose ; and, whether 
from this exertion or from some deeper cause, copious tears were 
seen to flow down the worthy gentleman’s cheeks. “ But where,” 
said he, recovering his equanimity, “ where were the boys killed ?” 
Marsali at once pointed to the stone on which, as well as on the 
sward below, the clotted blood of her children could still be so 
clearly seen. ‘Ah, yes!” said he, making an effort to restrain his 
feelings; ‘“‘but where are the bodies of the murdered boys?” 
Hereupon she, taking little Iain Biorach by the hand, turned 
round and slowly walked towards 7igh-na-dige, at the same time 
making a sign to the chief and the rest to follow, which they did 
in deep silence. On entering, Marsali uncovered the faces of the 
dead ; and Struan, after having looked on them for some time, 
raised up both his hands, and, shaking them with horror, said :— 

A Mhicantoisich rinn thu’m breamas, 

Le do bhruidealachd an Raineach ; 

Oir eiridh ’chloinn so anns gach al 

Le moran bheairnean ’na do thalla ; 

Is biths tu fein ad’ thruaghan grannd’ 

’Dol bho ait’ gu ait’ fo mhallachd, 

Faicinn nam paisdean mar an sgathain 

Eadar Baideanach is Lochabair. 
That is, literally— 

O, Mackintosh, thou didst the mischief 

By thy brutishness in Rannoch ; 

For these children shall rise in every age 

With many breaches in thy hall ; 

And thou thyself shalt wander a sorry wretch 

From place to place beneath a curse, 


Beholding as in a glass the little ones— 
Betwixt Badenoch and Lochaber, 


(To be continued.) 
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GEORGE, FIFTH EARL OF CAITHNESS OF THE 
SINCLAIR LINE. 





[By GEORGE M. SUTHERLAND, F.S.A. Scot., WICK.] 
(Continued.) 


THE principal employment of this Earl in his more youthful days 
was in fighting and scheming against the Earl of Sutherland and 
his followers. He was a most turbulent and wayward nobleman, 
but withal possessed of considerable shrewdness. In marrying 
Lord Huntly’s sister, it was evidently with the design of getting 
Huntly’s influence used in his own favour, and to the detriment 
of the House of Sutherland. His father was for a time almost an 
absolute ruler in the two northern counties; but the aims of the 
son were to no practical purpose, except in stirring up ill-will and 
dissensions among the rival clans in Sutherland and Caithness. 
The result was that the Sutherlands, Sinclairs, Mackays, and 
Gunns had anything but peaceful times. Latterly, it seems 
that the Earls of Caithness and Sutherland had made themselves 
to believe that the clan Gunn was the cause of all their differences, 
In 1585, a meeting took place at Elgin between the two Earls for 
the purpose of adjusting their dissensions, in the presence of the 
Earl of Huntly and some friends. At this meeting a conciliation 
was effected. The bond of peace was to be the destruction of 
those members of the clan Gunn who resided in Caithness. Sir 
Robert Gordon writes—‘ Then was it concluded amongst them 
that some of the clan Gun should be made away, chieflie such of 
that tryb as duelt in Catteynes, becaus they wer judged to be the 
principale authors of these troubles and commotions which were 
liklie to ensue in that dyacie.” The clan Gunn were innocent 
to a great extent of the charges imputed to them. The 
members of that clan were merely secondary agents, and were 
as a rule drawn into the disturbances through causes over which 
they had very little control. The Sutherlands, Sinclairs, or 
Mackays invariably, by some artful means, succeeded in getting 
the Gunns to take up one of the opposing sides, Their troubles 
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were therefore in a way forced upon them by outside influences. 
The two Earls had agreed at Elgin to muster their forces to 
destroy the Gunns. But the Earl of Caithness, when he returned 
to Girnigoe Castle, had some little time for reflection. He 
thought that he had no great concern in slaying the Gunns, Sir 
Robert Gordon tries to make out that ‘‘In tyme of warr, they 
(the Gunns) have alwyse served the Earl of Southerland and 
Macky,” but if the Earl of Sutherland could have trusted them 
in this fashion, it is curious to note that when Lord Caithness did 
not interfere with them, the Earl of Sutherland got the Earl of 
Huntly to hold another conference, which came off at Dunrobin, 
with the avowed object of destroying the Gunns. The Earl of 
Sutherland was anxious to have this work done, while the Earl of 
Caithness hesitated, as if his heart was not in the concern. Sir 
Robert himself even writes—‘‘The Earles of Huntley and 
Southerland desired the Earle of Catteyness to fulfill his promise 
at Elgyn, whereunto he seemed to condiscend. Then agane 
they determine and conclude to pursue the Clan Gun.” If the 
Earl of Sutherland could have so implicitly relied on the services 
of the Clan Gun in time of war, it said very little for him that he 
should have persisted so much in getting them destroyed. But 
in virtue of the agreement that had been come to, the Earls 
mustered their forces, and hemmed in the Gunns on all sides. It 
is believed that the Gunns received some intimation of the in- 
tended attack from the Earl of Caithness, but that they, on the 
other hand, did not believe in the friendliness of his intentions, 
when they saw the Caithness men come to their border. The 
Gunns, while inferior in numbers, made up their minds to fight their 
enemies from whatever quarter they came. Sir Robert graphi- 
cally describes the position of the Gunns:—“Yit they had in 
mynd that nothing wes befor them bot enemies, the deip and 
bottomless ocean behind them, no place of retrait; no suretie 
bot in valor and victory; so, haveing the advantage of the Hill, 
they set upon the enemy with a resolute courage.” Accordingly, 
the battle of Aldgown was fought in 1586, and the clan Gunn 


_ was victorious. In the battle upwards of 140 Caithness men 


were left dead on the field. Henry Sinclair, who was a cousin 
of the Earl of Caithness, and a brother of the Laird of Dunn, was 
2 
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also killed on this occasion. Instead of the Sutherland men 
giving any assistance to their allies, the Caithness men, it appears 
that they pretended not to have known of the battle, and quietly 
returned to their own bounds with all the booty they had col- 
lected. This was by no means fair treatment of the Caithness 
men, especially when it is considered that the Earl of Sutherland 
was mainly responsible for the policy that had been determined 
on to punish the Gunns. Nevertheless, Sir Robert Gordon 
observes, in his usual hypocritical manner, that “ by the speciall 
help and assistance of the Almightie God (in whose hands are the 
hearts of men, and the events of things), the Clan Gun overthrew 
the Catteynes men at Aldgown,” and farther on, that “the 
Catteynes host had been all destroyed, had not the darkness of 
the night favored their flight, withholding the victors from follow- 
ing the chase.” When the Earl of Caithness became aware of 
what had happened at Aldgown, his wrath knew no bounds, and 
having the Chief of the Caithness Gunns, whose name was John 
Mack-ean-Mack-rob, in his charge at Girnigoe Castle, he had 
him hanged, without any ceremony, on the castle gibbet at 
Girnigoe Castle. 

The Earl of Sutherland was not satisfied with what had hap- 
pened, notwithstanding his craven conduct, but was resolved, still 
further, to hunt down the Gunns. The conferences, which had 
taken place at Elgin and Dunrobin, were now transferred to Gir- 
nigoe Castle. Sir Robert Gordon mentions that a friendly meet- 
ing was held at Ben Graeme, in Sutherland, and that Sir Patrick 
Gordon of Auchindoun was present as the peacemaker. It is 
doubtful if ever the meeting occurred in Sutherlandshire, but 
there is proof of a meeting of the kind in Girnigoe Castle, pro- 
bably in 1587. There exists a document dated 16th June— 
evidently in the year 1587—between the Earl of Caithness on the 
one hand, “and Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindoun, knight, tak- 
ing the burden on him for a noble and potent lord, Alexander, 
Earl of Sutherland ;” and reference is made therein to the cruel 
slaughter and murder of the Caithness men, as the kinsmen, 
friends and dependants of the Earl of Caithness; and the 
said Sir Patrick Gordon, on behalf of the Earl of Sutherland, 
concurred with the Earl of Caithness to take steps “in the pur- 
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suit of the said Clan Gun to the death.” After this paction 
between the two Earls, the Earl of Sutherland took the field 
against the Gunns. Houcheon Mackay, who had previously as- 
sisted the Gunns, saw that it would be unsafe for him to do so 
any longer. Through his desertion the Gunns became at once 
aware that their cause was hopeless, and, therefore, they resolved 
to proceed to some of the Western Isles. On their way thither 
they were met and completely overthrown, at a place named 
Leckmelm, by the Sutherland men. Their captain, George 
Gunn, was made a prisoner by the Earl of Sutherland and taken 
to Dunrobin Castle. He was afterwards sent to Girnigoe Castle, 
where he was detained for some time by the Earl of Caithness, 
and afterwards liberated. For a time the Gunns were hotly pur- 
sued, and Sir Robert Gordon mentions that they were “ hunted 
to and fro by their neighbours until the year of God 1588, that 
there fell out trouble and discord betwixt the Earles of Souther- 
land and Catteynes.” 
(To be continued.) 





UNPUBLISHED PROVERBS. 





Am fear nach cluinn air choir cha fhreagair air choir, 
He who does not hear rightly will not answer rightly. 


An rud a chuir an Diabhul a dh-Ifrinn—foighneachd an rud 
air am b’ fhearr an robh brath aige. 
What sent the Devil to Hell—asking what he knew full well. 


An rud a ni Dhomhnall dona millidh Domhnall dona, 
What wicked Donald makes wicked Donald spoils. 


Mar mhadadh ag 01 eanruich ainmeannan Chlann ‘ill-Eathain 
—‘* Eachann, Lachann ; Eachann, Lachann.” 

Like a hound lapping broth are the names of Clan Maclean ; 
‘* Eachann, Lachann:” Hector, Lachlan. 


Barail an dune ghiic is tinne theid air an fhirinn. 
A wise man’s opinion comes nearest to the truth. 


B’ fhasa chriathrodh na chur air muin eich. 
It were easier to riddle him than to set him on horseback. 
(Said of a person a long time dead and buried ) 
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AM FOMHAIR AGUS AN GILLE RUADH.* 


CHAIDH mac righ Eirinn agus a bhrathair aon uair air 4m geamh- 
raidh do ’n bheinn-sheilg ach cha do thachair riu ach fitheach. 
Thilg mac an righ air, agus dar a chunnaic e marbh e agus fhuil 
air an t-sneachda, thuirt e ri bhrathair gum falbhadh e a dh’ 
iarraidh, agus nach tilleadh e gus am faigheadh e, te air am biodh 
falt cho dubh ri ite, agus gruaidh cho dearg ri fuil, an fhithich air 
an t-sneachda. Dh’ fhalbh e agus bha e a’ siubhal agus a’ sior 
iomachd ; agus dar a thainig an oidhche chunnaic e rionnag 
sholuis fada uaith, agus dar a rainig e is e bothan tighe a bha ann. 
Rinn muinntir an tighe a bheatha gun iarraidh gun fharaid, agus 
dh’ fhan e an oidhche sin, mar gum b’i oidhche Di-Sathuirn a 
bhiodh ann. Air madainn an la-ar-na-mhaireach chaidh iad uile 
do thigh-coinne, mar gun rachadh iad do ’n t-searmoin. Dar a 
rainig iad an eaglais bha duine marbh na shineadh anns an dorus ; 
agus an aite ceum a thoirt seachad air bha a’ h-uile aon mar a 
rachadh a stigh a’ saltairt air. Dh’ fheoraich mac an righ dé bu 
chiall da so, agus dh’ innis iad da gur e duine a bh’ ann nach do 
phaidh fhiachan agus gum biodh e ann an sid gus am paidheadh 
h-aon-eigin aira shon. ‘“ Mor no beag iad ni mise sin,” arsa mac 
an righ. Is e coig tasdain deug, no seachd deug, no ceithir 
fichead agus a h-aon, no naoi ceud, a bha ann. Phaidh e na 
fiachan mar a thuirt e, agus thog iad leo an duine marbh agus 
thiodhlaic iad e, agus thill iad dachaidh. Anns a’ mhadainn an 
la-ar-na-mhaireach dh’ fhalbh mac an righ air a cheum agus air a 
thuras agus bha e a’ siubhal agus a’ sior iomachd gus an robh ea 
fas sgith. Thug e suil m’ an cuairt da agus co a chunnaic e a’ 
tighinn air a chulaobh ach gille ruadh, truagh, ceann-ruisgte, 
cas-ruisgte, a dh’ fheoraich dhe dar a rug e air, “ A bheilgille a 








*This folk tale has been kindly sent us by Mrs. Wallace, Manse of Tiree, Her 
brother, Rev. Mr. Campbell, Tiree, is a well-known collector of folk tales, as readers 
of the Scottish Celtic Review know. Mrs. Wallace says:—‘‘ The foregoing and 
similar tales were written from full notes taken during the recital of them by old and 
young people now living in Tiree, ‘a chur seachad mo mhulaid’—to alleviate the 
deepest sorrow, as much as to gratify a taste acquired in childhood and the wish to 
do something to help those who have already done, with their great gifts and abili- 
ties, so much towards preserving what must be to every educated mind a charming 
national literature.” The English translation is on the opposite pages. 
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THE GIANT AND THE FAIR MAN-SERVANT. 





THE King of Eirin’s heir and his brother went once in the winter 
time to the hunting hill (field), but they did not meet with any- 
thing except a raven. The King’s son shot at it, and when he 
saw it lying, killed, on the snow, he said to his brother that he 
would go to seek, and that he would never return until he found 
a maiden whose hair would be as black as the wing, and her cheek 
as red as the raven’s life blood on the snow. So he went away, 
and was travelling and continuously going until night fall, when he 
saw a beam of light at a great distance from him. When he 
reached it he found it was a small wayside house. The inmates 
of the house welcomed him, without being asked by him, and 
without questioning him, and he remained that night. Early 
on the next morning they went together to a meeting house, as 
if they would go to church. When they came to the church, 
there was a dead man lying in the doorway, and instead of 
stepping past him, every one, as they went in, trampled upon 
him. The King’s son asked the meaning of their treatment of 
this man. They answered him—That he was a man who had not 
paid his debts, and that he would be left lying where he was 
until some one paid them for him. Be the sum large or small, 
I will pay it, said the King’s son. The sum was fifteen shillings, 
or seventeen, or eighty-one, or nine hundred, and he paid the 
debt as he said he would. Then the dead man was lifted away 
and buried, and they all returned home. When the next morn- 
ing came, the King’s son went early on his journey, and he was 
travelling far and near, until he began to get weary. On looking 
about him, he saw coming up to him, a wan woe-begone human 
being—a red-haired youth, bareheaded and barefooted, who asked 
him, Do you want a man-servant. I have not much means of 
keeping a man-servant, said the King’s son, or of taking him with 
me. Iam only a poor forlorn wanderer going in search of my 
fortune and my choice. But, said the young man, I will not 
ask much from you. So they began “argle-bargling” until at 
last the King’s son consented to the young man becoming his 
body servant. There was now a giant to encounter. There isa 
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dhith ort?” “Chan ’eil moran doigh agamsa air gille a chumail,” 
arsa mac an righ, “no thoirt leam. Chan ’eil annam ach duine 
bochd, allabanch, a’ falbh a dh’ iarraidh m’ fhortain agus 
caomhaig.” “Od,” ars’ an gille, “cha bhi mise ag iarraidh 
moran ort ann.” Thoisich iad air thurta agus air tharta, gus mu 
dheireadh gun d’ thug mac an righ leis e gu bhi na ghille aige. 
Bha an so fomhair dol a bhi romhpa. “Tha uamh mbhor 
air thoiseach oirnn ann a’ so shios anns a bheil fomhair,” 
thuirt an gille, “agus cha leig e duine seachad air gun a 
mharbhadh ; ach ni sinn cleas air. Fanaidh tusa ann an so agus 
ni thu mar gum biodh tu 2’ cur air doigh airm ; theid mise a sios 
agus ma dh’ fhaodteadh gum faigh sinn sabhaladh.” Rainig e an 
uamh agus bha am fear ud a stigh roimhe. “Is math leam gun 
d’ thainig thu,” ars ’esan ris a’ ghille. ‘Tha conadh orm gu feoil, 
agus bidh tu agam air mo dhinneir, agus a rithisd air mo shuipeir.” 
“Ts fearr dhuit deanamh air do shocair,” ars’ an gile, ‘‘ agus mac 
righ Eirinn shios ud air son do bheatha thoirt diot.” Sheall am 
fomhair am mach agus ghreas e a stigh agus thuirt e ris a’ ghille 
ruadh, “Tha da bhrathair agam is miosa na mise ri tachairt ort 
fhathast, agus gu d’ thoirt seachad orra bheir mi dhuit brata, agus 
dar bhios e ort, chan fhaic duine thu, ma chuireas tuam folach mi fo 
’n chloich so.” ‘“ Cuiridh,” ars’ an gille ; agus fhuair e am brata. 
Thog am fomhair clach mhor a bha an taobh na h-uamha agus dar a 
chaidh e stigh foidhpe leig an gille sios air a h-oir i air muin an fhom- 
hair agusbhae na spreadhan. Fhuair iadan so a’h-uile nia bha anns 
an uaimh, agus dh’ fhalbh iad gun stad gus an do rainig iad creag 
mhor am measg stallan, agus thuirt an gille ri mac an righ gun 
robh brathair do ’n fhomhair romhpa anns na stallan ud shios, agus 
esan a dheanamh a’cheart chleas a rinn e roimhe air cur an ordugh 
an airm, agus gun rachadh e fhein a sios far an robh am fomhair. 
Dh’ fhalbh e. Dar a rainig e bha am fear ud a stigh. “ Thainig 
thu,” ars’ esan ris a’ ghille ruadh ; “tha mi gun bhiadh, agus is 
math leam agam thu. Theid mi a gheurachadh mo sgeine.” 
“ Agad no bhuait mi” ars’ an gille, “bidh e cho math dhuit an 
toiseach sealltainn shios ud, agus chi thu mac righ Eirinn le 
fheachd agus le armachd a’ tighinn a thoirt bhuaitse do bheatha 
agus do storais.” Am mach ghabh am fomhair agus cha robh 
aige an sin ach na creagean a’ freagairt do ghlaodhaich agus 
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great cave down there before us in which a giant dwells, said the 
man-servant, and no one ever gets past him alive, and we must 
trick him. You will stay here and do as if you were putting in 
order (drilling) an army, while I go to meet the giant; and per- 
haps we may escape from him safely. He reached the cave and 
the giant was there before him. I am glad you are come, he said 
to the man-servant. I am ravenous for flesh meat, and you will 
suffice for my dinner and afterwards-for my supper. It will be- 
come you better not to be in such haste, said the man-servant, for 
the son of the King of Eirin is close at hand, prepared to take 
your life. The giant looked out and hastened in, and said to the 
fair man-servant : I have two brothers worse than me that you 
must yet encounter ; but to take you past them safely I will give 
you a quilt that will make you invisible when you put it on, if you 
will hide me under this stone. I will, said the man-servant, and 
he got the quilt. The giant then lifted the great stone that was 
in the side of the cave, and, when he went under it, the man- 
servant let it down edgeway upon the giant and he was ground 
into powder. They then took possession of all the treasures in 
his cave and went on their journey without any hindrance until 
they came to a great rock amongst precipices. The man-servant 
then said to the King’s son that a brother of the giant was before 
them in these precipices and that he must use the same art as 
before in putting in order his army while he would go down where 
the giant was. And he went. When he reached he found him 
at home. You have come, said he to the fair man-servant. Iam 
without food and I am glad to have you. I will go to sharpen 
my knife. Have me or want me, said the man servant, it will 
be as well for you first to look from you and you will see 
the King of Eirin’s son with an armed force coming to take your 
life and your treasures. Out rushed the giant, but before him 
there, the rocks were resounding to shouting, screaming, whistling, 
and clash of arms, and his running was no faster than his leaping 
again to his house, and he did not know what to do. I hid your 
brother yesterday, said the man-servant, and he gave me in 
return a quilt, as a reward. I will bestow upon you a pair of 
shoes, said the giant, and when you put them on no one will hear 
you walking, if you will let me down to the foot of the precipice 
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sgreadail agus feadraich agus faobhair airm, agus cha bu luaithe 
ruith na leum dha a stigh, agus cha robh fios aige de a dheanadh 
e. ‘“Chuir mise am falach do bhrathair an de,” ars’ an gille, 
“agus thug e dhomh brata mar dhuais” “ Bheir mise dhuit 
brogan,” ars am fomhair, “agus dar a chuireas tu ort iad cha 
chluinn duine thu a’ coiseachd, ma leigeas tu sios mi gu bun 
na stalla as an t-sealladh.” ‘Ni mi sin,” ars’ an gille, agus 
chuir iad feist mu theis-meadhoin an fhomhair, agus dar a 
bha e thun a bhi shios leis a’ chreig leig an gille ruadh 
as e, agus chaidh e as an amhaich. Fhuair iad an so gach 
or agus airgiod a bha aige agus dh’ fhalbh iad. Bha an rathad 
reidh romhpa gun mbhaille gun stad air an ceum gus an do 
rainig iad tigh an fhomhair mhoir mu dheireadh. Rinn iad an so 
mar rinn iad roimhe. Chaidh an gille sios thun an tighe agus dh’ 
thuirich mac an righ a’ cur an ordugh nan arm. Dara rainig an 
gille bha coig stuib mu choinne an tighe agus ceann air 
ceithir dhiubh agus fear falamh. Chaidh e stigh agus thainig an 
nighean na chodhail. Dh’ innis e dhi gun robh mac an righ shios 
ud. Chuir i ga iarraidh e, agus dar a thainig e a stigh dh’ fhalbh 
ise a nuas agus spain aice na laimh. Dh’ aithnich mac an righ 
gum b’ i sid an te bha na bheachd ach cha do leig e fainear ceann 
a sheud no shiubhal. Thuirt ise ris mur biodh an spain ud a bha 
na laimh aige aig am braiceas am maireach gum biodh a cheann 
air an stob fhalamh a bha e a’ faicinn am muigh ann an sid. 
Thuirt mac an righ, “‘ Thoir dhomh i agus gleidhidh mi i” “Chan 
’eil thu ri faotainn mar sin,” ars’ ise agus dh’ fhalbh i leatha g’ a 
falach a dh’ ionnsaidh an fhomhair mhoir, a h-athair, a bha a’ 
fuireach an uaimh a’ chladaich, agus thuirt i ris e ghleidheil na 
spaine ud an sid gus an tigeadh ise g’ a h-iarraidh. Chuir am 
fomhair sid fo’n chluasaig ach thainig an gille ruadh gun fhath gun 
fhios agus am brat agus na brogan air, agus thug e leis an spain. 
Dar a bha iad aig am braiceas an la-ar-na-mhaireach dh’ iarr ise 
an spain, agus thuirt mac an righ, “An d’ thug thu dhomh i?” 
“Chan ann mar sin a thug mi dhuit i” ars’ ise agus ghlaodh i air 
sona mharbhadh, “Dean air do shocair,” ars’ esan rithe ; is ann 
aig mo ghille a bhios a leithid sin.” Ghlaodh e air a ghille agus 
shin e dhi an spain oir. An oidhche so a rithist thug ia’ chir 
airgid as a ceann agus leig i fhaicinn da i, agus thuirt i ris, ‘‘ Biodh 
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out of sight. That I will, said the man-servant, and they put a 
fastening round the giant’s waist, but when he was almost at the 
last ledge of the rock, the fair man-servant loosened his hold of 
the fastening, and the giant was killed. The servant and his 
master were now enriched with all the gold and silver that the 
giant had, and they went their way. The road was smooth before 
them, without let, hindrance, or obstacle, until they reached the 
dwelling of the last great giant. They did now as they did 
before. The man-servant went down to the dwelling and the 
king’s son remained to put his army in order. When the man- 
servant reached he saw five pales before the dwelling with heads 
on four and one empty. He entered the dwelling and a maiden 
came to meet him, and he told her that the King’s son was there. 
abouts. She sent to invite him, and when he entered the dwell- 
ing she came towards him with a spoon in her hand. The King’s 
son saw that she was the maiden he was in search of, but he did 
not show the purpose of his journey and travel. She said to him 
if he would not have the spoon she had in her hand at breakfast 
time to-morrow, that his head would be on the empty pale that 
he saw out there before the house. The King’s son said, Give me 
it and I will keep it. You are not to get it in that way, said she, 
and she went to get it hidden, to the great giant, her father, in 
the cave at the sea-shore. She told him to keep the spoon unti] 
she would return for it. The giant placed the spoon under his 
pillow, but the red-fair man-servant came without notice or word 
with the quilt and the shoes on him, and took away the spoon, 
Next morning, when they were at breakfast, the maiden asked for 
the spoon, and the King’s son said, Did you give it to me. I did 
not give it to you in that way, said she, and she called out to have 
him killed. Do not be so instant, said he to her, it is my man- 
servant who keeps such things as that, and he called to his man- 
servant, who came and handed her the golden spoon. This 
evening again she took the silver comb from her head, showed it 
to the King’s son, and said to him, You must have this for me at 
breakfast time to-morrow. Give it to me and I will have it for 
you, he said. It was not that you might get it that I showed it 
to you, said she. As before, she went with it to the giant, and 
the man-servant followed her with the quilt and shoes on him. 
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so agad domhsa aig mo bhraiceas am maireach.” “ Beir dhomh 
i agus bidh i agam,” ars’ esan. “Chan ann air son thu gu faotainn 
a tha mi ga leigeil fhaicinn duit,” ars’ ise. Dh’ fhalbh i leatha a 
dh’ionnsaidh an fhomhair mar a rinn i roimhe, agus dh’ fhalbh an 
gille air a deighinn agus am brat agus na brogan air. An uair 
a rainig i am fomhair thuirt i ris, ‘‘ Nach tu a tha a’ dol a dhean- 
amh a’ chairdeis ris an fhear so nach do rinn thu ri cach.” Dh’ 
fheuch esan fo’n chluasaig agus cha robh mir d’ an spain dir aige. 
“Ma fhuair iad an spain chan fhaigh iad a chir,” ars’ esan. Dh’ 
eirich e agus chuir e i ann am preas am falach mar a shaoil e, ach 
c’aite an do chuir e i ach an laimh a’ ghille aig mac an righ. Dh’ 
fhalbh esan dachaidh agus i aige. Aig a’ bhraiceas an la-ar-na- 
mhaireach dh’iarr ise a’ chir agus thuirt inac an righ, “ And’ thug 
thu dhomh i?” “Cha b’ ann air son a toirt duit a leig mi fhaicinn 
i,” ars’ ise, agus ghlaodh i stigh riu gu mharbhadh. Ach thuirt 
esan rithe, “ Dean air to shocair, is € mo ghille a bhios a’ gleidheadh 
a’ h-uile ni d’ an t-seorsa sina bhiosagam. Thig a stigh,” ars’ esan 
ris a’ ghille, ‘‘agus feuch a bheil a’ chir agad.” Thainig an gille 
ruadh agus a chir airgid, agus shin e sid dhi. Dh’ fhalbhi an 
oidhche so a rithist agas thuirt i ris gum feumadh e coig cinn, 
agus coig mill, agus coig muinealan an fhomhair mhoir ud a bhi 
aige aig am braiceas am maireach, agus dh’ fhalbh i a thoirt fios 
do ’n fhomhair. A mach a ghabh an gille ruadh air a deigh agus 
am brata agus na brogan air agus thug e leis an claidheamh. Dh’ 
innis ise do ’n fhomhair mar bha ri eirigh dha. Dar a dh’ fhalbh 
j thug am fomhair air gu oisinn na h-uamha agus an claidheamh 
aige. Thoisich an gille ruadh air leis a’ chlaidheamh aige fhein, agus 
dar nach tigeadh ceann bhar an fhomhair tigheadh muineal dheth 
agus cha robh e faicinn ni ach faileas a’ chlaidheimh a bhaan dorn a 
ghille gus an d’ thugadh dheth gach ceann agus muineal a bha air, 
Chairich an gille ruadh air gad iad agus thill e dhachaidh agus iad 
aige airambhuin. Aig a’ bhraiceas an ath la thuirt ise, “ A bheil 
cinnn agus mill agus muinealan an fhomhair mhoir agad dhomh ?” 
Thuirt esan gur e sid nia bha duilich dhasan fhaotainn. Ghlaodh 
ise a stigh iad air son a mharbhadh. “Dean air do shocair 
ort,” arsa mac an righ, “feuch a bheil iad aig a’ ghille agam.” 
Thainig an gille stigh agus chaith e air an urlar iad. Bha an 
nighean an so aig mac an righ ri fhaotainn ri phosadh. Rinn iad 
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When she reached the giant, she said to him, It is you who are 
showing such great friendship for this one that you did not show 
to the others. He looked under his pillow and no golden spoon 
was there. If they got the spoon, he said, they will not get the 
comb. He rose to put it in a hiding place, as he thought, but 
where did he put it but in the hand of the King’s son’s man- 
servant. At breakfast time next morning the maiden asked 
for her comb, and the King’s son said, Did you give it to me? It 
was not to give it to you that I showed it to you, said 
she, and she called them in to kill him. Do not be so quick, 
he said to her, it is my man-servant who keeps everything of that 
kind that I have. Enter, he said to the servant, and try if you 
have that comb. The red-fair man-servant came in with the 
silver comb and gave it to her. This evening she went again and 
said to him he must have the five heads, five bumps, and five 
necks of the great giant, who was down there, at breakfast time 
to-morrow, and she went to tell the giant. But after her went 
the red-fair man servant with the quilt and the shoes on him, 
and he took his sword. She told the giant what was to happen 
to him. When she left him, the giant went to the corner of 
the cave and took his sword. ‘The red-fair man-servant began 
with his sword, and when the giant’s heads would not yield, 
a bump would be cut off, aud all the time the giant could not 
see anything but the glancing of the sword that was in the man- 
servant’s hand, until every head and neck that he had were 
taken off him. The fair man-servant placed them on a string, 
and carried them home slung over his shoulder. At break- 
fast time next morning, the maiden asked: Have you the five 
heads and five necks of the great giant for me. He answered 
—That was a very difficult thing for him to get. She then 
as usual called them in to kill him. Have patience, said the 
King’s son, perhaps my servant may have them. And the man- 
servant came in and threw them down before her. The King’s 
son was now to get the maiden to be his wife. A great marriage- 
feast, joyous and gladdening, was made for them. At the end of 
the year the man-servant said that it was time for him to leave 
them. What gift will you take from me for your good service to 
me, said the King's son to him. What reward are you willing to 
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banais mhor, aighearach, ghreadhnach. An ceann bliadhna thuirt 
an gille gun robh an t-am aige-san falbh. ‘“ De an duais a dh’ 
iarras tu uam air son do sheirbhis mhaith ?” thuirt mac an righ 
ris. “ Dea tha thu toileach a thoirt domh,” ars’ an gille. ‘“ Aon 
ni a dh’ iarras tu ged a b’e mo bhean no mo nighean e,” ars’ am 
fear eile. ‘“ Cha ghabh mi duais sam bith uait agus chan iarr mi do 
bhean no do nighean, do chuid no do chuideachd” thuirt an 
gille, “A bheil cuimhne agad fhein air an fhear a bha an dorus 
an tigh-choinne agus a phaidh thu na fiachan air a shon?” “Tha 
cuimhne agam air,” thuirt esan. “Is mise an duine sin,” ars’ an 
gille, “agus tha nis an t-am agam tilleadh do ’n aite as an d’ 
thainig mi.” Dh’ fhalbh e agus chan fhacas riamh tuilleadh e. 


ENGLISH. 


give me? answered the man-servant. Whatever you choose to 
ask from me, said the King’s son, even if it should be my wife or 
daughter. I will not take any gift or reward from you, said the 
fair man-servant ; neither will I ask from you either your wife or 
daughter, or treasures or friends. Have you any remembrance 
of the man who was lying at the door of the meeting-house and 
whose debts you paid. I remember, said the King’s son. I am 
that man, saii the man-servant, and now it is time for me to 
return to the place from whence I came. And he went away 
and was never more seen. 
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B’e sin im a chur a dh-Eirinn. 
That were sending butter to Ireland. 


Capull a chur a dh-Innse-gail. 
Sending a horse to the Lowlands, 


Giubhas a chur a Loch-abar. 
Sending pine wood to Lochaber. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 
[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 


THE MACLEODS OF LEWIS. 
(Continued.) 


GREGORY’s account of the close of the long dispute between the 
Mackenzies and the Macleods, and the ultimate extinction of 
Roderick Macleod’s heirs male must be given at length. He says 
that being at length forced to evacuate the stronghold of Berrisay, 
by the Mackenzies, “ Neil retired to Harris, where he remained 
for a while in secret, but at length surrendered himself to Ruari 
Macleod of Harris, whom he entreated to take him to the King 
of England. This the Chief of Harris undertook to do; but 
when at Glasgow with his prisoner, preparing to embark for 
England, he was charged, under the pain of treason, to deliver 
Neil Macleod to the Privy Council at Edinburgh, which he 
accordingly did ; and, at the same time, Neil’sson, Donald. Neil 
j was brought to trial, convicted, and executed, and died ‘very 
christianlie ’ in April, 1613. Donald, his son, been banished out 
of Scotland, went to England and remained there three years, 
under the protection of Sir Robert Gordon, Tutor of Sutherland. 
From England he afterwards went to Holland, where he died. 
After the death of Neil Macleod, the Tutor of Kintail appre- 
hended and executed Ruari and William, two of the sons of 
Ruari Oig Macleod. Malcolm, the third son, was apprehended 
at the same time, but made his escape, and continued to harass 
the Mackenzies with frequent incursions, having allied himself to 
the Clandonald of Isla and Kintyre, in whose rebellion, under 
Sir James Macdonald, in 1615, Malcolm MacRuari Macleod took 
a prominent part. On the suppression of this rebellion, he re- 
tired to Flanders, whence, in 1616, he made a visit to the Lewis, 
and there killed two gentlemen of the Clankenzie. He then 
joined Sir James Macdonald in Spain, and remained there till 
the return of that Chief to Britain in 1620. On this occasion, 
Malcolm Macleod accompanied Sir James; and of his further 
history we only know, that, in 1622, commissions of fire and 
sword were granted to Lord Kintail and his clan against Malcolm 
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MacRuari Macleod.* Tormot Macleod, the last surviving Zgiti- 
mute son of Ruari Macleod of the Lewis, was imprisoned, as we 
have seen, at Edinburgh Castle, in 1605. Here he remained for 
ten years, when the King gave him liberty to go to Holland, to 
the service of Maurice, Prince of Orange ; and he died in that 
country. His elder brother-german, Torquil Dubh, executed by 
the Mackenzies in 1579, left issue by his wife, a sister of Ruari 
Macleod of Harris, three sons, Ruari, William, and Torquil. 
The second of these seems to have died soon ; and although the 
others are mentioned by Sir Robert Gordon as youths of great 
promise at the time he wrote his account of the Siol Torquil, 
they appeared to have both died without lawful issue to inherit 
their claims to the Lewis, which has now remained for upwards 
of two centuries, without challenge, in the possession of the 
Mackenzies. The representation of the ancient and powerful 
family of Macleod of Lewis devolved, on the extinction of the 
main stem, 2n Gillechallum Oig Macleod, or MacGillechallum of 
Raasay, whose father, MacGillechallum, Garve, is mentioned in a 
charter, dated 1572, as heir male of the family of Lewis, failing 
issue male of the body of Ruari Macleod, then Chief of the Siol 
Torquil.” This is the same MacGillechallum, who escaped from 
the massacre on the Island of Isay, when all the other members 
of his family, as already detailed, were murdered by his own 
relative, Ruari Nimhneach Macleod. 

During several months in the beginning of 1615, Malcolm, 
the only surviving son of Ruari Og Macleod of Lewis, is found 
committing various acts of piracy on the West Coast and in the 
Isles, in company with Coll Macgillespick, and others of the clan 
Donald of Islay, and in April of the same year he is, along with 
his associates, included in a commission of fire and sword issued 
in favour of eight of the principal Western Isles chiefs. Malcolm, 
however, escaped capture, though one of the King’s ships, with a 
pinnace, had been engaged to support the island chiefs in their 
attempts to capture him, and although a reward of three thousand 
merks was afterwards oftered for his apprehension, for his share in 
the piracies and the active part which, during the latter half of 





* Record of the Priv; Council, 14th November, 1622, and 28th November, 1626, 
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the same year, he took in Sir James Macdonald of Isla’s rebellion. 
Sir James, having made his escape to Antrim, in the north of 
Ireland, afterwards crossed to Spain, and got clear of his pursuers, 
wnile Malcolm Macleod and others of his supporters found 
shelter on the Glynns and Route estates of the Macdonalds in the 
same Irish county. 

In March, 1616, the Privy Council ordered Campbell of 
Lundy, brother of the Earl of Argyll, to appear before them to 
receive instructions for putting down certain rebels who continued 
to infest the Western Isles under the leadership of Malcolm 
MacRuari Oig Macleod of the Lewis. Lundy, however, refused to 
take any action under the Commission, in consequence of which 
Malcolm again escaped, and retired to Flanders. He subsequently 
returned for a short time to the Lewis, where he killed two leading 
men of the Mackenzies, and afterwards managed to escape, 
joined Sir James Macdonald of Isla in Spain, and in 1620 
returned with that chief to Scotland. It is not known what was 
the outcome of the Commission of fire and sword granted to the 
Mackenzies in 1622, to pursue and capture him, but he is said to 
have escaped again to Ireland, where he died. 

Sir Robert Gordon, Tutor of Sutherland, with whom Donald, 
Neil Macleod’s eldest son, lived for three years in London, after 
he was banished furth of Scotland in 1613, gives the following 
interesting details regarding other members of the chief's de- 
scendants living when he wrote his Aizstory of the Earldom of 
Sutherland. He says—“ Rory Macleod, the eldest son of Torquil 
Dubh, is at the University of Glasgow. Torquil Macleod, the 
third son of Torquil Dubh, was bred with his uncle, Sir Rory 
Macleod of Harris, and is a youth of great expectations.” Sir 
Robert concludes his account of the Macleods of Lewis and their 
misfortunes, which he details at considerable length, in the following 
terms—‘ The Tutor of Kintail did repent himself of his proceed- 
ings against the Siol Torquil; his aim was always to have gotten 
the Lewis unto himself, from his nephew, the Lord of Kintail, 
now Earl of Seaforth, in exchange for the Coigeach, and the rest of 
the lands that he purchased in Ross and Moray ; which exchange 
was refused by his nephew, who was ready to fall by the ears 
with his uncle, when he died the year of God 1626. Thus have 
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I run over the lamentable history of Macleod of Lewis, together 
with the tribe of the Siol Torquil ; which punishment was justly 
inflicted upon them for killing and destroying one another with 
intestine and civil war.”* Lord Kintail was created Earl of 
Seaforth in 1623, and Sir Robert Gordon’s work, from which we 
quote, is dated 1630. It will thus be seen that Roderick and 
Torquil, two of the sons of Torquil Dubh Macleod, and grandsons 
of Old Rory of the Lewis, lived far down into the seventeenth 
century, though we can find no further trace of them. 

Roderick Macleod married, first, Janet, an illegitimate daughter 
of John Mackenzie IX. of Kintail, and widow of Mackay of Reay. 
By this marriage he had issue— 

1. Torquil “Conanach,” so-called from his having been brought 
up with his mother’s relations in Strathconan. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Angus Macdonald of 
Glengarry, widow of Cuthbert of Castlehill, Inverness, 
by whom she became progenitrix of the famous Charles 
Colbert, Marquis of Seignelay, Minister of Lewis XIV. 
of France. By her Torquil had issue—(1) John, who 
died before his father, he having been killed by his 
bastard uncle, Rory Og; (2) another son, who also 
died before his father ; and (3) Margaret, who, on the 
death of her brothers, became his sole heiress. She 
married Sir Roderick Mackenzie (second son of 
Colin Cam XI. of Kintail), afterwards known as the 
famous Tutor of Kintail, progenitor of the Mackenzie 
Earls of Cromarty, now represented by the Duchess of 
Sutherland. It will thus be seen that Torquil Conanach, 
Roderick’s only son by the first marriage, left no male 
issue. His mother, Janet Mackenzie, eloped with 
John MacGillechallum of Raasay, whereupon she was 
divorced by her husband. 

Old Rory married secondly, in 1541, Barbara Stewart, 

daughter of Andrew, Lord Avandale, with issue— 

2. Torquil “Oighre,” to distinguish him from his elder brother, 
who had now been disinherited by his father, on the 
ground of his mother’s alleged misconduct with Morri- 





* Earldo»: of Sutherland, p. 276. 
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son, the Breitheamh, or Celtic Judge of the Island. 
Torquil Oighre, after he arrived at manhood, was, 
about 1566, drowned, during his father’s life, while on 
a voyage in his birlinn from the Lewis to the Isle of 
Skye. He also died without any male issue. 

Roderick Macleod married, thirdly, a sister of Lauchlan 
Maclean of Duart, with issue, two sons— 

3. Torquil Dubh, whom he declared his heir, and who, for a 

time, maintained possession of the Lewis. He married 
a sister of Sir Rory Mor Macleod of Harris and Dun- 
vegan, with issue, three sons—Roderick, William, and 
Torquil, all of whom are said to have died without 
legitimate issue. Torquil Dubh himself was, as we 
have seen, killed by his elder brother, Torquil 
Conanach, in July, 1597. 

4. Tormod, who entered the service of Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, where he died without legitimate male issue, 
when the male representation of the Macleods of 
Lewis devolved upon the family of Raasay. 

It would have been observed that Old Roderick, the date of 
whose death we are unable positively to fix, had also five bastard 
sons—Tormod Uigeach, Murdoch, Neil, Donald, and Rory Og, 
all of whom took a leading part in the final struggle of the 
Macleods for their ancient rights to the great Island principality 
of the Lewis. 

We shall next give the account of these proceedings, pre- 
served in the oldest manuscript history of the Mackenzies in 
existence. Though it may possibly be considered a little partial 
in some of its details, it will be found exceedingly interesting, 
and well worth quoting in this connection. 
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MEDICAL SPELLS AND CHARMS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


I. 
[By ALEXANDER MACDONALD.] 


THE following charms refer more especially to the diseases of 
cattle and their cure, but it must be remembered that many of 
them, such as the “ruaidhe,” “ beum-sula,” “ casg-uisge,” and 
others, are also incident to humanity, and precisely the same 
processes of cure were resorted to in the case of man as in that 
of brute. The diseases and their cures by spells and charms are 
both of them numerous, and I confine myself to a few only 
which I know best. 

In the case of the “ ruaidhe,” which meant a lodging of the 
milk in the udder of the cow or a woman’s breast, the charm or 
“eolas” repeated was the same in both cases. It ran :— 

‘* Tha eolas agam air an ruaidhe, 
Gur ann air buaidhe ’s air blioc, 
A chuir Moir’ a tonnaibh a cinn, 
’*S a chuir Brighde a roinn a fuilt : 
’Chriosda, faicibh sibhse chioch sin air at : 
Gu ma slan a chioch ’s gu ma crion an t-at ; 
Trian an duigh‘s trian a maireach, 
’S uile gu leir an earar.” 


I possess a charm for the redness, 

It was for produce and milk 

That Mary took from the ringlets of her head 

And Bridget from the shedding of her hair. 

Oh! Christ see Thou that breast swollen 

May the breast be healed and the swelling disappear ; 
One-third to-day ; one-third to-morrow ; 

And the remainder the day atter. 


In regard to “‘beum-sula,” however, there is a little difference. 
I find two incantations to have been used. I cannot determine 
whether one was meant for persons, and another for animals. 
But I myself do not think such to have been the case. The 
existence of the double charm being most probably a circum- 
stance of locality. 
It may be necessary to make a few remarks upon this disease 
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of “ beum-sula,” which was at one time so common in the High- 
lands. The idea is of great antiquity, and wide as the world. 
By the Greeks it was believed that the evi/-eye possessed a 
malignant power, and that it was characteristic of persons subject 
to envy and passion. Pliny makes mention of it in his works* as 
a reason for the wearing of amulets and talismans among the 
Romans, remarking that women with double eye-balls could 
injure others. In more modern times the belief in the iniquitous 
influence of the evil-eye is well illustrated among the Turks; and 
it has been since times immemorial so prevalent in the Highlands 
of Scotland as to take a_leading place among the beliefs of the 
Highlanders. No person, animal, or thing was considered safe 
from the terrible power of the eye that would split the stone— 
“an t-suil a sgoilteadh a chlach.” And it was observed that the 
deep-sunk eye was the most baneful, the belief being that a 
person whose eyes were much out of sight— fada-fo-dhion”— 
had a more envious heart, and more cunningly-selfish ambitions 
than a person whose eyes were prominent. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that there is something in this contention too. But 
several determining features and qualifications in the person’s 
character are to be dealt with before coming to a conclusion. 


When it was believed that the “evil eye” had taken effect, 
the person to whom the ceremony of the cure was known was at 
once sent for. This person might happen to be either a man or 
a woman ; but there was at one time in the Highlands an order 
of men who seem to have devoted all their time to the work, the 
“Cliar-sheana-chain,” going from place to place somewhat like 
the Dr. Faustus of continental renown, and living by their magic. 
The last of these may have been the man, well-known in Inver- 
ness-shire by the name of Murchadh-nan-Gobhar. He was 
noted for his magical cures, and also for other rather unfavour- 
able potencies. But, however, whether performed by man or 
woman, the cure was always successful, unless an error was made 
in repeating the charm, in which case on the Continent some 
dreadful punishment was at once inflicted on the magician dy the 
devil, but in our country no such punishment existed, the cause 





* Nat. History, Book 7. 
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given for the failure of a cure at any time being that the disease 
was not what it was represented to be. A case which illustrates 
this once came under my notice. It was thought that a calf was 
suffering from the effects of the evil-eye. The magician, a 
neighbouring rather intelligent woman, was sent for. She got a 
wooden vessel—a meadar-bleoghainn—and putting a certain 
quantity of water, taken out of a running brook over which dead 
and living had passed, into it, and also a sixpenny piece, she 
stirred or swilled the water about in the vessel after a certain 
manner, predicting that if the evil-eye had taken effect upon the 
calf, the sixpenny piece would stick to the “earr” (bottom) of 
the vessel. This, however, it did not do in this case ; and it was 
at once understood that the ailment from which the calf suffered 
was not to be ascribed to the evil-eye. This was the “ silver- 
water” cure. But, properly speaking, it does not seem to have 
been so much a cure as it was a means of discovering the cause 
of the ailment, so far as the evil-eye might be that cause. I am 
not acquainted with any incantation repeated while this cure was 
being performed. The orthodox “charm” generally made use of 
for the deum-sula was :— 


Deanamsa dhutsa eolas air suil, 

A uchd ’ille Phadruig naoimh, 

Air at amhaich is stad earrbuill 

Air naoi conair ’s air naoi connachair, 

’S air naoi bean seang sith 

Air suil seana-ghille, ’s air sealladh seana-mhna, 
Mas a suil fir i, i lasadh mar bhigh 

Mas a suil mhnath’ i, i bhi dh’ easbhnidh a cich. 
Falcadair fuar agus fuarachd da’ fuil, 

Air a ni, ’s air a daoine, 

Air a crodh ’s air a caoraich fein. 


Let me perform to you, 

A charm for the evil-eye 

By the love of Holy St. Peter 

Against swelling of neck and stoppage of bowels, 
Against nine ‘‘ conair” and nine *‘connachair,”’* 
And nine slender fairies 

Against a bachelor’s eye, and an old maid’s eye. 
If a man’s eye may it flame like gum (resin), 

If a woman’s eye may she want her breast ; 





* Can your readers explain these words ? 
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A cold plunge and coldness to her blood, 
Such to her gear, to her men, 
To her cattle and sheep, 


In the Beauties of Gaelic Poetry we find the following reference 
made to this charm :—“ During its repetition the singular operation 
of filling a bottle with water was being carried on ; and the incan- 
tation was so sung as to chime with the gurgling of the liquid as 
it was poured into the vessel, thus forming a sort of uncouth 
harmony according well with the wild and superstitious feelings 
of the necromancers. From the fact that one or two Irish words 
occur in it and that the charm was performed in the name of St. 
Patrick, it is probably of Irish origin ; but we know that it held 
equally good in the Highlands of Scotland as it did across the 
channel.”* 

We cannot but notice the conspicuous part water takes up in 
these remarkable cures. It was a sort of a universal medium for 
the practice of the magical art, and indeed it seems to have held 
that place in the magical world for at least many centuries back. 
We have it invariably resorted to in the Arabian mythology for 
the breaking of spells and effecting the transformation of one 
being into another. The water was sprinkled on the victim, and, 
at the same time, some words repeated ; which immediately from 
a magician or enchantress was followed with the desired result. 
Again, in the 8th Eclogue of Virgil, we are introduced to a 
sorceress who, in order to recover the lost love of Daphnis, requests 
her attendants to bring her “running water from the brook” with 
which to work a charm—a charm which she believes to be suffi- 
ciently powerful to “call the moon from its sphere, make the 
cold-blooded snake burst in the field,” and strong as the one “ by 
which Circe turned the companions of Ulysses into beasts.’ 
Among Highlanders it had such virtues attributed to it, when 
treated according to the mysterious arts of the practitioner, that it 
was almost on all occasions used in connection with the practice 
of magic, particularly when the supposed cause of any trouble was 
of a non-material nature. 

But, still further, with respect to the evil-eye, there is a third 
cure, if we are to accept the silver-water cure as one. There is 





* Page 268 (Note). 
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one called “ Eolas-a-Chronachaidh,” the name applied to the 
one already given being ‘“‘ Casg-heum-sula.” Eolas-a-Chronach- 
aidh ran as follows :— 
* Paidir a h’ aon, 

Paidir a dha, 

Paidir a tri, 

Paidir a ceithir, 

Paidir a coig, 

Paidir a sea, 

Paidir a seachd, 

’S neart nan seachd paidirean a 

Sgaoileadh do ghalair air na 

Clachan glas ud thall.” * 





Bead number one (paternoster) 
Bead number two 
Bead number three 
Bead number four 
Bead number five 
Bead number six 
Bead number seven : 
And may the strength of the seven beads 
Cast out your disease amidst the gray-stones over by. 
While repeating this charm, the magician counted the 
“ Leads,” giving a line of the charm just as each bead was passed. 
It must be a very old charm, and seems to have been at times 
used for the relief of sprained ankles and dislocated joints. It 
seems also to be the one referred to by the poet, John Roy 
Stewart, in his psalm composed after the rout of Culloden. 
Having sprained his ankle he went on to say :— 
** Ni mi « ubhaidh rinn Peadar do Phol 
’S a linghean air fa’s leum bruaich, 
Seachd paidir, 'n ainm Sagairt ’us pap 
Ga chuir ris ’na phlasd mu’n cuairt.” 
When taken for this purpose there was apparently no charm re- 
peated. The process was one of application, and suggests a 
considerable resemblance to some Pagan customs. 





* Does the last part of this charm point to the world-wide belief in the passage 
of a disease or evil-spirit from animate to inanimate nature? We know how prevalent 
the idea was that persons were relieved of certain mischievous ‘ possessions” by the 
power of magic, compelling these ‘‘ possessions” to take refuge in stones, trees, and 
sometimes even in water. Is not this suggestive in that direction? [This charm is 
given by W. Mackenzie (Gaelic Society of Inverness, Translations, vol. viii., p. 126 
as the latter part of a toothache charm. Ed., C, 44] 
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For sprains and dislocations there was, however, a more 
specific incantation in vogue. It was denominated “ Eolas- 
sgochadh-feithe.” The performance accompanying the charm 
was as follows :—A thread of common worsted was got and 
knotted here and there. The thread was afterwards drawn 
through the fingers of both hands, and the words of the charm 
whispered as the knots on the thread came in contact with the 
fingers. Thus again comes near a Pagan custom mentioned in 
Virgil as part of the injunctions of the sorceress to her servants :— 

‘* Knit with three knots the fillets: knit them straight ; 
Then say these knots to love I consecrate.” 
The charm for this “ eolas” is an interesting one :— 


** Chaidh Crisod air muin each donn, 
’S bhrist each donn a chois; 
Chuir Criosda smuais ri smuais, 
Cnaimh ri cnaimh, ’s feoil ri feoil, 
’S shlanaich cois each donn,” * 
Christ rode a brown horse, 
And the brown horse broke its leg : 
Christ put marrow to marrow, 
Bone to bone, flesh to flesh, 
And the brown horse’s leg was healed. 


This was a never-failing cure for such as suffered from sprains 
and dislocations, and was applicable both to persons and animals 
also. 

“ Casg-uisge,” stoppage of urine, was a serious trouble, and 
would have been troublesome, as already stated, to both people 
and cattle. The charm for it was more or less of the usual kind, 
but seems to be somewhat incomplete :— 


“ Triuir a thachair orm a tighinnasan Roimh, . . . . Peadar agus Pol. 

’S e bu dusgadh dhiobh ’s iad nancodal suain. . . . . Dhiarr Moiremhin as aoa 
Iosa Criosda stad a chur le fhuil ’S ruith chuir le fhual ; ’s e ’thighinn gu min gun 
trioblaid gun strith, mar uisge le gleann.” 

Three met me coming from Rome 

PeterandPaul . .... - 

What awakened them as they slept soundly . . . « 

Meek Mary in the name of Jesus Christt 

Desired that a stop should be put to its blood, 

And that its urine should run ; 


*[Cf. W. Mackenzie, op. cit. p. 125.-—ED.] 
+Or by the skill of Fesus Christ. 
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So that it would pass smoothly 
Without trouble or distress, 
As water down a glen. 

There was another ailment incident to cattle called the 
“tairbhean,” a sickness resulting from eating too much of the 
young grass or any such. The charm for it was:— 

‘* Ni mi ‘n obaig a rinn Calum-Cille do dh’ aon bho na caillich— 
Air a bhulg ’s air a bhalg 
’S air a ghalair dhearg ’s air an tairbhean. 
Bristidh mise ’m builgean, ’s marbhaidh Moire ’mhialag.”* 
I shall perform the charm 
Performed by St. Columba 
To the old woman’s one cow 
For the distemper, and ringworm ? (blisters) 
The erysipelas and swelling : (surfeit) 
I shall break the blister 
And St. Mary will kill the vermin. 
The following is a charm for the toothache in English. It 
may not be native, being apparently borrowed from the South :— 
St. Peter sat on a new-rolled stone 
Weeping and wailing ; 
Jesus came by and said— 
What ails you, Peter? 
Oh, Lord, my God, the toothache. 
Jesus said be healed ; 
And who ever will carry 
These few lines for my name’s sake 
Will never feel the toothache. 

This charm, it will be seen, embraces more than one disease ; 
and pretends to be applicable to one as to another. Indeed, it 
seems, on a little consideration of these charms, that now and 
then it did not matter much if the wrong charm entirely was 
made use of, at least so long as that was not revealed to the 
sufferer. Of course, in the case of cattle, there could be no fear 
of such a revelation. In whatever way the cure was effected, if 
success did attend on or follow the attempt of curing, by means 
of spells and charms, it need hardly be said that the charm or 
spell was not the real cause of the cure. 








[*Cf. W. Mackenzie, op. cit. p, 127-8.—Ep.] 
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THE FAIRY SNUFF-BOX.* 


THERE was once a man in Trotternish, in the Island of Skye, who 
had no snuff. He went to all the shops in the place for more, 
but they had all run out of it—bha iad uile air ruith a mach ais. 
He heard that there was a pedlar—ceannaiche-siubhail—in the 
township of Kilmuir, who had plenty of snuff. So after him he 
went. But when he reached Kilmuir the pedlar was after going 
to Waternish. He went after him there, but when he reached, 
the pedlar was after going to Edinbane. He went after him there, 
but when he reached, the pedlar was after going to Dunvegan. 
He went after him there, but when he reached, the pedlar was 
after going to Stein. He went after him there, but when he 
reached, the pedlar was after going to Portree. He went after 
him there, and when he reached, he found the pedlar before him. 
He bought a few pounds of snuff and went away. On his way 
home he got thirsty, and went for a drink to a spring near the 
road. When he was coming from the well he saw an old gray- 
headed man sitting beside the road. He entered into conversation 
with him, and told him of the trouble he had before he got the 
snuff. ‘ Well,” said the old man, “I will give youa snuff-box, full 
of snuff, and if you will always give it open to others, the snuff in 
it will never be spent.” The man took the box, thanked the old 
man, and went away. He had the snuff-box for a considerable 
time after this; yet the box never failed, because he always gave 
the box open to other people. Some time after this Lord 
Macdonald came to collect his rent, and this man, while paying 
his rent, offered him “a snuff,” having first, of course, opened the 
box. “Would you dare,” said his lordship, “to give the box 
open to me. Shut it, for I can open it myself.” The man com- 
plied, and shutting the box, handed it to his lordship. He 
opened it, when lo! it was empty. The man explained the 
mystery, whereupon his lordship, on account of the loss he 
inflicted on the man, gave his croft to him free as long as he 
lived, besides many presents. 





* From Mr. Kenneth Macleod, Eigg. 
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“NETHER-LOCHABER.” 





AN ACROSTIC, 
Nourished by nature’s delicious dishes, 
Envying none but the foxes and fishes ; 
Teaching in tenderest, truthfullest fashion 
How to be happy sans perilous passion ; 
Eager to prove that the North of the nation 
Revels in riches that conquer creation ; 
Laughing at louts who may fancy him foolish 
Offering incense to bleak Ballachulish ; 
Cheerful, content, among Scotia’s heather ; 
Hearty in wettest or windiest weather ; 
Altered by fame or by flattery never, 
Brilliant and pure as the pebbliest river ; 
Equal of Scotia’s sunniest sages, 
Royal ‘‘ Lochaber” will tunnel the ages. 


Wn. Murray. 
Hamilton, Ontario, 23rd September, 1887. 





REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GALLOWAY. By Sir 
HERBERT EUSTACE MAXWELL, M.P._ Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1887. 

WE confess that we opened this work, not merely with the suspi- 

cion with which we regard all amateur works on topographical 

etymology, but with some misgiving caused by the fact that the 
author is a busy politician not likely to be able to give but the 
scantest attention to a subject like the etymology of place names, 
which requires careful philologic training with full knowledge of 
ancient local history; nor were we much assured when we found 
the preface speaking of the “agitated course of politics” which 
lately brought about three elections for the county of Wigtown, 
and entailed “almost incessant parliamentary work.” But we are 
glad to say that our suspicions and misgivings were unjust. The 
book is a painstaking and intelligent piece of work, and although 
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we have to criticise it on the score of inaccuracy in dealing 
with the difficult and delicate subject of Celtic philology, we have 
nothing but praise for it as a whole. 

An Introduction of 44 pages prefaces the “ Studies” proper. 
The Introduction contains the general principles with a full 
account of the sources and authorities made use of in the work. 
The “ Studies” contain the place names alphabetically arranged, 
and with each name are given the parish in which it is and the 
derivation, accompanied when necessary by the approximate 
English pronunciation, while variant forms from old charters and 
other sources are often given. In the Introduction the author 
glances at the old history of Galloway, but unfortunately he deals 
with the racial problems on the lines of theories put forward many 
years ago by Professor Rhys, but now abandoned by their author. 
The Welsh inscriptions led Professor Rhys to assert that in the 
6th century Welsh and Gaelic were one language, and that 
all differences had arisen since then. This extraordinary theory 
misled Mr. Elton in his valuable work on the “Origins of 
English History,” and here again it misleads Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The 6th century inscriptions found in Wales are now known to 
be not early Welsh, but early Gaelic. Professor Rhys has 
corrected himself in his Ce/tie Britain. The distinction between 
Welsh and Gaelic is over two thousand years old. We have in 
former numbers indicated our opinion as to the language of the 
Picts, and we hold, with Sir Henry Macandrew, that the Picts of 
Galloway are mythical. The people called Picts of Galloway by the 
12th century chroniclers were merely the Gaelic-speaking inhabi- 
tants of that country. The mistake in calling them Picts arose from 
a mis-reading or mal-reading of Bede, as a glance at the laboured 
note on page 133 of Skene’s Vol. I. of Celtic Scotland proves. 
Gaelic was spoken in Galloway “until the closing years of the 
sixteenth century,” and Sir Herbert maintains that it was identical 
with the Gaelic of the Highlands, for both it and the Highland 
Gaelic are spoken of in common as Ersche. The extensive use of 
the word Blar (field), which is little known in Ireland, goes to 
prove among other things that what our author contends for is 
fairly true; but, on the whole, the Gaelic dialect of Galloway 
would appear to have been somewhat like its position, midway 
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race, the student of topography has to take account of the influence 
between the dialects of Antrim and Argyle. Besides the Gaelic 
which the British or Welsh language exerted on place names 
during the supremacy of the Strathclyde Britons. He has further 
to consider the still more powerful element introduced in the 
change from Gaelic to English—the Teutonic element. These 
and other interesting points are discussed fully in the Introduction. 
The author follows Joyce for the most part in his principles of 
Gaelic topography, and no better guide could be proposed. 

The “ Studies” themselves are more open to hostile criticism. 
To begin with, the Gaelic translation offered for “ Topography of 
Galloway”—An Tir-Chunntas Gallgaidhel—is barbarous in the 
extreme, and the offensive form is met with thereafter as a head- 
ing on every alternate page, much to the annoyance of any one 
that knows the Gaelic language. Places receive their names, as 
the author says, “from. some distinctive characteristic, from a 
definite event, or from the name of some individual who identified 
himself with them.” There are thus three classes of names— 
descriptive, historic, and personal. Places named from events or 
persons are more easily traced, but names descriptive of place 
characteristics, or even of the social and political conditions under 
which the names were given are not so easily decided upon. 
History will settle the first class, but descriptive names are very 
slippery, and the worst of them is that the outsider, who has not 
seen the place, cannot test the accuracy of the etymology by 
reference to the appearance and characteristics of the place. 
He can judge only the form of the word—whether it answers to 
phonetic and etymological laws. We have to complain that our 
author has vouchsafed scarcely any descriptions of places so as to 
afford a test of accuracy. A graver omission, however, consists in 
not having given a description of the places for which he offers 
no etymology, which are many, and about which he tells us no 
more than that they are located in a certain parish. He does not 
even mention whether the place is a hill, dale, vale, house, farm, or 
village. More information as to the older farms would also have 
been of importance. As to the derivations offered, it is not often 
easy to say whether they are right or wrong. For instance, 
prefixes like Pen and Pin require careful consideration as to 
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whether they are British or English—British en (head) or 
English penny in Pennyland, which appears on Gaelic soil 
often as Peinn; and we suspect that most, if not all, of the 
Galloway Pens are from the latter source. There are other 
derivations which we need not hesitate to condemn ; these are the 
etymologies offered for general terms like field, island, port, top, 
and so forth. The following are a few examples of wrong 
etymologies: Gaelic /ae is not allied to Lat. /apis, nor gabhar to 
caper, nor achadh to ager(?), nor breac to Greek perknos, nor coille 
to Lat. st/va(?), nor baile to polis, nor coirce to granum, nor cas to 
pes, etc. These Gaelic words are borrowed from, not allied to, the 
respective languages: ez/ean from island, ceap from cippus, crois 
from cruix, poll from palus, capall from caballus, amhuinn from 
oven, and so forth. These errors arise from unacquaintance with 
the views of trained Celtic philologists, and lack of a good 
grounding in philological principles. Despite these defects, the 
work is a valuable contribution to Celtic topography; even as a 
mere list of place names it will be found of use, not to speak of 
the valuable Introduction and many suggestive notes throughout. 





THE OLD-IRISH GLOSSES AT WURZBURG AND CARLSRUHE. 
Edited with a Translation and Glossarial Index by WHITLEY 
STOKES, D.C.L. Part I.—The Glosses and Translation. 
(Trubner & Co., London.) 

THIS volume is printed for the Philological Societies of London 

and Cambridge, and it is needless to say, what may be said of 

any work edited by Dr. Stokes, that on the score of palaeographic 
and philologic accuracy it cannot be surpassed. The book con- 
tains the Old-Irish glosses found in four Latin MSS. of the ninth 
century preserved at Wurzburg and Carlsruhe, and this first 
volume has the Latin and Old-Irish text together with a transla- 
tion, while a second volume, which is to be sent to the printer in 

February next, will comprise the introduction and glossarial index. 

It fleed hardly be said that the second volume will be of more 

importance and interest even than this firstone. We may expect 

that the glossary will take rank beside the author’s own index to the 

Felire of Angus the Culdee and Prof. Windisch’s Dictionary to the 

Irische Texte. These indexes and vocabularies are simply in- 
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valuable in the absence of that Early Irish Dictionary which has 
been promised us so long from both Germany and Ireland. 

The glosses in the four MSS. have already been pub- 
lished. Professor Zimmer in 1881 published the glosses 
of three of them—those of the Codex Paulinus, the Priscian 
and the Beda, giving the Latin and Gaelic texts but no transla- 
tion. Dr. Stokes says that Zimmer’s edition was edited “so incom- 
pletely and inaccurately as to render a revised edition desireable.” 
Besides, his edition lacks a translation and vocabulary. The 
fourth glosses are those on the Augustine Codex at Carlsruhe, 
which were published in 1884 by Professor Windisch with a German 
translation ; and, as a German translation is for many British 
Celtists nearly as difficult to understand as the original Irish 
glosses, Dr. Stokes has done well to print and translate the glosses 
even for this, as well as to “render the present work complete.” 
It must not be supposed that these glosses are of mere philologic 
value. They are also most important as showing the high state 
of scholarship in Ireland in the 8th and gth centuries—the 
knowledge, for instance, of Greek among Irish monks, rare at 
that time in Western Europe, and as showing also the theologic 
views held by the Irish Church at the time on the knotty points 
of Pauline and other theology. Dr. Stokes’ translation, which is 
done with admirable accuracy, enables the ordinary reader for 
the first time to make these discoveries for himself. 


Dr. Stokes has also sent us an extract from Vol. 28 of the 
Zeitschrift tor Comparative Philology (pp. 372-380) containing 
two articles of his own. The first article (pp. 372-9) contains the 
12th century Irish glosses and notes on Chalcidius in a MS. of 
the Bodleian Library, and, if we remember rightly, they were 
published in the Academy last April. Dr. Stokes gives the Latin 
and Irish texts, and thereafter a commentary, wherein he trans- 
lates and comments on the Gaelic text, and gives some etymologies. 
Old-Irish oeus (and), Gaelic agus he takes from an Old Celtic form 
agnusto-s cognate with Latin augustus, the ¢ being equal to gg. 
Old-Irish arér, Gaelic an raoir (last night) is possibly connected 
with Skr. ratri. The second article concerns three additional 
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Irish stems in -2, which Dr. Stokes has found, viz., ail (rock), delg 
(thorn), and gruad (cheek). Ad he connects with German fels in 
our felspar ; delg, Gaelic dealg, with Anglo Saxon (¢elgan (vir- 
gultum) ; and gruad, for Old Celtic groudos, with Lat. grandis, 
Eng. great (?) For this last connection he compares maxilla 
(jaw) to magnus. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Educational Conferences held lately at Oban and Stornoway, if they have 
thrown no additional light on the problems of education in the Highlands, have at 
least kept the subject well to the front. Meanwhile we may take this opportunity of 
noticing the latest Bluebook or Report of the Education Department. In Mr. 
Robertson’s district the Highland Minute is doing good, at least in the increase of 
grants. ‘‘It is encouraging to note,” he says, ‘‘that of the 157 schools inspected 
this year the returns now to hand show that 74 schools claimed varying amounts of 
the premium on average attendance, and that 26 of these claimed the maximum 
grant (8/-).” Mr. Sime finds it ‘‘ extremely difficult to say how far that Minute has 
fulfilled the expectations of its promoters.” Mr. Macleod says nothing about it. 





BESIDEs Attendance, the other leading provisions of the Highland Minute aimed at 
the encouragement of Secondary Schools, the employment of Gaelic-speaking pupil- 
teachers, and the teaching of Gaelic as a specific subject. The only information we 
get on these points is a few remarks from Mr. Sime on Gaelic as a specific subject. 
He says: ‘*A few schools have offered Gaelic as a specific subject ; the pupils 
offered numbering 39. . . . The schools that have put forward pupils in Gaelic 
are Raining’s School, Inverness, and the Schools of Cross, Shawbost, and Valtos, in 
the Lewis,” apparently four in all. Mr. Sime justly remarks of the way Gaelic is 
put on the Code, “‘ the conditions of examination are of a most unsatisfactory nature, 
as no curriculum is prescribed, and managers are invited to submit a graduated scheme 
to Her Majesty's Inspector. I have never seen a graduated scheme or had an 
interview with the managers on the subject ; but I have not on that account refused 
to examine pupils (as I probably ought to have done), nor have I declined any scheme 
for the first year’s work offered to me.” 





TuaT Ishmael of Celtic Scholarship, Professor Zimmer of Greifswald University, in 
Germany, has been getting, in recent numbers of the Academy, some ‘‘ lassooing” at 
the hands of Messrs. Standish H. O'Grady and Whitley Stokes for a paper of his 
in the ‘* Gottingen Literary Review” for last March. ‘‘ This learned person has 
ever since 1881 been fairly running amuck,” says Mr, O’Grady. Professor Zimmer 
belongs to the robust controversialists of Johnsonian days ; Gifford and Croker are 
his prototypes, He tells M. D’Arbois de Jubainville that his ignorance is abysmal, 
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and he devotes a volume of ‘Celtic Studies” to Professor Windisch’s Irish Texts, 
where choice bits of learned but lively Billingsgate may be met with. The paper in the 
‘* Gottingen Review ” deals with M. de Jubainville’s ‘* Catalogue of Irish Epic Litera- 
ture,” wherein the learned Professor demonstrated, with his usual blunt vigour, what 
M. de Jubainville would be the first to acknowledge, that his Catalogue was incom- 
plete, and on a few points inaccurate. The review, however, contains some excellent 
and novel information about Ossianic poetry, and the Professor discusses the relation- 
ship of the Ossianic to the Cuchulinn legends, inclining to the belief that the Ossianic 
is greatly derived from the Cuchulinn cycle. As usual, Professor Zimmer makes some 
amazing blunders for so really able and learned a man, and Mr. S, O’Grady and Dr, 
Stokes have been letting him know about them. 





Tue Gaelic Society of Inverness has entered on the active work of the session which 
promises to be a very interesting and important one. A large number of papers on 
Highland and Celtic subjects are promised during the winter. At the Society’s 
opening meeting the Secretary laid on the table a copy of Dr. Charles Mackay’s new 
work, ‘‘ A Glossary of Obscure Words and Phrases in Shakespeare and his Contem- 
poraries,” presented by Mr. John Mackay, C.E., Hereford, for the Society’s Library. 
This is but one of a great many obligations under which Mr. Mackay’s generosity has 
placed the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 





Dr CHARLES MACKAY’s book is in truth a sumptuous volume beautifully printed 
on first-class paper. It evinces a very wide and minute knowledge of the works of 
the Bard of Avon and his contemporaries and interpreters. Beyond this, however, 
we are sorry we cannot go further in praise of the work. It has been avowedly pre- 
pared for the purpose of demonstrating from Shakespeare and the writers of his time 
that Gaelic or Keltic ‘‘ formed a considerable portion of the vernacular speech of 
that day.” The method adopted to prove this, and the results derived from the 
exercise are such as will only serve to bring upon the author the pity and the ridicule 
of all who know anything of Gaelic, its philological history, or even its colloquial 
and grammatical use. The book is destitute of any useful suggestion pertinent to 
the purpose of its publication, and the sentiment with which intelligent Gaels will 
read it will be of sincere regret that the accomplished and genial author should have 
entered upon a field late in life where he is in serious danger of marring a splendid 
literary reputation. 





